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The power of Roman spectacles to draw audiences is no new 
phenomenon with Gladiator. A visitor to New York City at the 
nun of the century would Gnd references to imperial Rome were 
everywhere s/he looked. New Yorkers could enjoy Roman plea- 
sures at the circus and at stage spectacles w Irene entertainment 
entrepreneurs like Phineas T. Banium and Bolossy and Imre 
Kindly constructed gigantic spaces for the performance of spec* 
tacular events loosely based on popular images of the imperial 
Roman world for the enjoyment of the working classes. For a 
small fee. thousands of New Yorkers experienced the supposed 
entertainments of the ancient Romans at the circus, ut elaborate 
stage-spectacles, and at Coney Island. 

Romans at the circus 

Circuses capitalized on their distant link to Roman circuses. 
Many boasted that they were animating the Circus Maximus of 

ancient Rome; one circus poster boldly proclaimed ‘Ancient 
Roman Hippodrome. A glorious picture of the Eternal City 
under the Caesars, reproducing with startling realism the sports, 
gladiatorial displays, and thrilling races of the Circus 
Maximus...' Madison Square Garden, once called The Great 
Roman Hippodrome, offered a variety of entertainments, includ- 
ing light operas, romantic comedies, and P T. Barnum's and 
John Ringling's circuses. The 'Roman' entertainments per- 
formed at these circuses included acts like the Octavian Troupe, 
sixteen Roman soldiers and athletes who performed 'the sports, 
games combats and tournaments of classic days An historically 
correct representation of the thrilling scenes of the Caesarian 
period'. Chariot races, living statues, tableaux of mythological 
figures and events (such as Hercules, the Apollo Trio, the Seven 
Sapphos), gladiatorial combats, and acrobats dressed as Romans 
who juggled ‘Roman axes' were popular acts at a variety of 
circuses. Cleopatra often made an appearance in circus tableaux 


and in circus street parades, a spectacular form of advertising 
held on the morning before the grand opening of the circus 
designed to entice people to come u> the show. Adam 
Forepaugh's 1889 circus street parade, for example, displayed 
the Egyptian Queen reclining on a colossal decorated barge 
which was pulled through the street by six plumed horses. 

As early as 1889. the 13araum and Bailey circus referred to 
itself as ‘a stupendous mirror of departed empires’ . Like Roman 
emperors, circus entrepreneurs prov ided spectacular entertain- 
ments; they made the 'pastimes of the Caesars' available to 
masses of people and offered 'a millionaire vision for even the 
poorest child'. At the circus the pleasures and excitement of 
Roman decadence could be enjoyed by every spectator, regard- 
less of class or income. Bamurr. and Briley were populist emper- 
ors: while America's wealthiest families endowed neo-classical 
temples of art and music for the improvement of the working 
classes, Bamurr, and Bailey provided a different kind of Roman 
pleasure in the form of lavish spectacles of imperial Roman 
cruelty and excess. 



Bar mi m teams up with Kiralfy 


Bamum's circus shows entered a new Roman era when he 
teamed up with the Hungarian Imre Kiralfy. Kiralfy, with his 
brother, had become the undisputed masters of the stage-spec- 
tacle. Enormous in scale and size, stage- spectacles featured 
elaborate scenery, hundreds of singers, dancers, and actors 
in extravagant costume who mimed the drama to orchestral 


accompaniment, "Die Kiralfy brothers understood the American 
immigrant audience’s need for affordable entertainment, their 
desire for visual spectacle, and the advantages of mimed action 
which solved the potential problem of the multiplicity of 
languages. In 1887 Imre Kiralfy staged his 'Nero, or the 
Destruction of Rome' . 

‘Nero’ was produced on a hi vish scale. Its programme claimed 
that the production enabled the audience to be 'transported in 
imagination to early Rome and read through the eyesight a 
novel’ The plot draws on the images of a cruel and decadent 
Rome prevalent in such Victorian novels as Edward Bulwcr 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pomi>eii and Lew Wallace's Ben Hur. in 
'toga' plays, popular from the 1880s on. and in Jean-lion 
G<r6me's popular Roman arena paintings. The performance 
included representations of Roman arena events, such as gladi- 
atorial combats, an imperial orgy, Nero's attempted seduction 
of an innocent Christian girl, Christians burned as human torches 
in the arena, Christians thrown to the wild beasts in the arena, 
and Nem's burning of Rome The drama ended with Nero's 
death and the dawning of Christianity, signalled by angels 
appearing to transport the martyred Christians to heaven. 


The Greatest Show on Earth 

P T Bamum saw 'Nero' and was so impressed that he imme- 
diately contacted Imre and asked him if he would he interested 
in shortening Nem into a ‘circus spec’ and joining him with it 
on tour in London. Imre agreed and the collaboration of the two 
popular entertainers marked a breakthrough in circus entertain 
ment. Whereas earlier, circuses offered multiple separate enter 
tainments. now they began to offer narrative spectacles on popu- 
lar topics. Kiralfy' s ‘Nero’ became a part <»1 Bamum and 
Bailey's 'Greatest Show on Earth'. In 1890 it relumed to 
America ‘crowned with triumphant laurels won abroad' uftcr 
repeatedly selling out its shows in London. When 'Nero, or the 
Destruction of Rome' opened in New York on 12 April 1890. 
even the programme was over-sized. It promised ‘dazzling 
views of imperial orgies', ‘grand gladiaiorial combats', and ‘the 
holidays of Nero come again', all put on in a rccoastrocuon of 
(he great Circus Maximus in Rome. Advertising for 'Nero' 
claimed that it was u ‘splendid mirror of the classic age' and a 
'rcllcx of tbc regal Rome that was'. One testimonial said that ‘It 
is no mere artificial show, but a vivid and vast realization of life 
in Uic great seat of Roman imperialism. The senses are beguiled 
by its reality as well as its surpassing beauty and the perfection 
of its details' . And the effect was such that ‘we seem to he living 
in the Rome of ancient days’ 



Circus and Empire 


In creating a miniature imperial Rome, some of the glory of that 
era devolved onto the circus itself and its modem re-creators; as 
Bailey said about his 'Greatest Show on Earth' 

It is one of the nineteenth century's most colossal and 
magnificent achievements ... to exhibit Rome, as she 
appeared in the zenith of her architectural, imperial, 
warlike civic and festal splendors two thousand years ago. 
We do this, and with a majesty, perfection and superbness 
that would have amazed and captivated Nero himself. 

Bamum and Bailey’s lavish entertainments thus rivalled and 
even superseded the imperial spectacles once provided by 
Roman emperors. Similarly, a language of imperial power was 
employed to describe the success of the circus’s ‘victory’ and 
'triumph' in London: ‘Nero the new, transcendent dramatic 
spectacle Which reigned triumphant and resplendent in London 
for over two hundred performances’ . One poster for a circus held 
shortly after the 1899 New York city parade held in honour of 
Admiral Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet in the 

Philippines, an event that transformed the United States into an 
imperial power, has circus performers proceeding in triumph 
through the Dewey Arch. Bamum boasted in a letter to his circus 
audiences that his show was so popular in London that he could 
‘truthfully exclaim “Vcni, vidi, vici’”. 

Like Caesar (and later Cecil B. DeMille), Bamum had the 
skills necessary to organize, supervise, and direct masses of men 
and animals. After all. it was no easy task to recreate imperial 
Rome under a circus tent! One admirer said: 'one is lost in admi- 
ration of the masterful generalship, the enormous labor, and the 
infinite care bestowed upon details ... all going forward with the 
regularity and apparent case of clockwork'. At a banquet given 
in Bamum’ s honour at the Hotel Victoria in Itondon, the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette suggested that Bamum ranked with 
Caesar himself or even Alexander the Great. 'After all. are not 
the great men of all ages showmen? Was not Julius Caesar, when 
he crossed the Rubicon ... was not he a showman? Was not 
Alexander the Great a showman when he burned Pcrsepolis. 
with a magnificent display of ten thousand additional lamps?' 

Not only did Bamum appropriate the language of imperial 
victory for himself and his circus, he also conflated his achieve- 
ments with those of the American nation. He referred to himself 
both as a conqueror and a diplomatic envoy from America: he 
went to England, he said, ‘representing the Republic in amuse- 
ment', and returned 'triumphant to his native lund’, wearing 'the 
brightest laurels the old world could bestow'. In Bamum's 
bombastic rhetoric, nationalism, patriotism, and the circus are 
conflated: 'We went as Americans: we respectfully asked for 



merit...’ The victory obtained was the recognition and admira- 
tion of the British public for the unsurpassable entertainments 
he and America provided the citizens of the Old World. ‘In the 
entertainment arena. Americans have once again defeated the 
British, and proved American superiority .' Bamum’s triumph in 
London demonstrated, he claimed, ‘a pretty fair sample of 
American progress, for it proves itself at least one hundred years 
ahead of the kind Europe can produce ' 

Beginning in the late nineteenth century, thousands of New 
Yorkers enjoyed spectacles of Roman decadence and excess at 
the circus and at outdoor stage performances. Entertainment 
entrepreneurs played the role of populist emperors and offered 
the public voy euristic access to a sumptuous and titillating realm 
of imperial pleasures. The deployment of the resonances of 
imperial Rome in elite and mass culture suggest a revival of and 
continuity with the classical world, but these articulations were 
shaped and reorganized by interests and conflicts formed in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Analogies drawn 
between the ancient Roman and modern American empires 
in popular entertainments helped articulate and legitimate 
American imperialism, and fabricated connections with the 
imperial Roman world came to undergird new cultural and class 
hierarchies. 
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